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UNITE in a larger fellowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the movement to- 
ward undogmatic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non-sectarian churches and 
kindred societies on the basis of absolute mental liberty; 
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to secure a closer and more helpful association of all 
these in the thought and work of the world under the 
great law and life of love; to develop the church of 
humanity, democratic in organization, progressive in 
spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high char- 
acter, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but 
keeping itself open to all new light and the higher de- 
velopments of the future.—From Articles of Incorpora- 
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UNITY’S QUARTER CENTENNIAL. 


FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


oles ; 
) Iinclose a check towards the fund in celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
UNITY—a dollar a year for its life. I wish it could have been $100 per year. 
. Let me thank you for the kind and cordial words about my going to Califor- : 
nia. I shall hope to see you on my way out. 
| I am to speak at the New Thought Convention in Chicago, Nov. 18th to 20th. 
; I am also delighted with the hint in the last UNITY as to the possible con- 
gress in California. I shall be delighted to co-operate. We can talk this over when ; 
we meet. Affectionately yours, | 
R. HEBER NEWTON. 
3 East Hampton, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1902. 7. / 
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Please find enclosed $2.00, for which send UNITY for one year to a new subscriber, as follows: 
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Secretary Shaw recently told the Boston people that 
the difference between a politician and a stateman was 
that one was looking for a situation while the other 
was looking for work. 


— 


The Chicago Teachers’ Club recently resolved, so 
far as practicable, to buy only union-made goods, to 
persistently ask for the Consumers’ League label and 
to take active interest in the enforcement of the child 
labor law. These are hopeful indications that the pub- 
lic-school teacher even in the great city systems 1s 
surely working her way out into citizenship. 


A New York alderman favors the closing of the 
public schools during the coal famine that the present 
coal on hand may be sold out in small lots at low prices 
to the poor. Other cities are discussing the establish- 
ment of municipal coal yards, from which coal will not 
be given, but sold, while a Nova Scotia railroad has put 
coal upon its free list. All this represents the silver 
lining to the dark cloud. 


“The Babyhood and Boyhood of the Giant City of 
the West” is the title of a book published by E. O. 
Gale of Chicago. It is a book worth reading. Even 
Chicago, new as it is, is old enough to have traditions 
that are inspiring; memories that are noble; triumphs 
that are spiritual. Not all of the triumphs of Chicago 
are physical, and there is something better than its 
ereat “sky scrapers” to indicate its triumphant battle 
with fire and flood, poverty and war, ignorance, bigot- 
ry and clannishness. 


> 


The appearance of two such profound contributions 
to religious philosophy in this season of strain and 
strife as Dr. James’ book on “The History of Religious 
I:xperience”’ and Principal Fairbairn’s on the “Philos- 
ophy of the Christian Religion,” is, we are inclined to 
think, a matter of great significance. It testifies to 
the great deeps, the calm of which is undisturbed by 
the tempestuous waves on the surface. It shows that 
the everlasting hunger of the human heart is not with- 
out significance; that the human soul is rooted in the 
Eternal. We have already published the careful and 
appreciative reviews of the first book by our associate, 
Dr. Thomas, and W. H. Ramsey of Maine. We have 
at hand and hope to publish’ at an early date a most 
painstaking review of the latter book by our associate, 
Rev. Albert Lazenby, of Unity Church. It is a dis; 
criminating, able study of the great book which our 
readers will do well to look out for. 


——— 


With all our editorial shortcomings, we have never 
been guilty of inflicting upon our readers the doleful 
burden of a funny column. We have refrained because 
we believe so much in the ethical value of a joke and 
the redeeming power of a laugh that we dared not dese- 
crate this province by trying to make the laugh forced 


and the joke habitual. But we make room for the fol- 
lowing bit from the Record-Herald of Chicago which 
would be very funny were it not so sad. The recent 
crush at the opening of the great dry-goods emporium 
of Chicago is said to have exceeded for several days 
the average attendance at the World’s Fair, and it is 
certain that hundreds of women ventured into the 
jam, which the more timid fathers, husbands and 
brothers would shrink from for sheer lack of courage: 


The experience of the little child who was separated from 
her friends during the recent three days’ panic at the depart- 
ment stores, and who was finally carried away to the police 
station, suggests the necessity of a special department of lost 
and found people. Why women should be so careless of their 
children and husbands during the feminine tidal-wave season 
is something incomprehensible. We are told of one instance 
where a man who had not been watched by his wife wandered 
in bewilderment to the eighth floor of the Marshall Field estab- 
lishment and was found by a floor walker wringing his hands 
and weeping, while scores of women were endeavoring to ascer- 
tain the name and residence of his wife. It developed that he 
was a member of the Board of Trade, and, unaccustomed to the 
rush and noise of a department store opening, had lost his wits. 
He was subsequently restored to his wife in the grillroom for 
men and women, especially women. But such misadventures 
should be avoided. Hereafter when a man discovers that he 
is lost in a department store he should step into the telephone 
booth and summon the salvage corps. 


A 


May we ask our readers to take special note of the 
report of the Directors’ meeting of the Congress of 
Religion which appears in the news column of this is- 
sue? They will note the fore-handed plan of holding a 
national meeting on the Pacific slope next March. It 
is proposed to fix the dates so that the delegates who 
may be attending a great religious congress to be held 
in Japan in April under the initiative of some Buddhist 
brethren, may attend en route. The co-operation of 
the friends on the Pacific coast is solicited. It is hoped 
they will be free to send their suggestions and will lend 
their co-operation not only in securing a high program 
at the central meeting, but in arranging for a hearing 
in many places along the coast for the representative 
speakers who may be in attendance from the east, and 
the holding of subsidiary congresses at other points. 
It will be noticed further that the board proposes to 
arrange for a series of Sunday evening meetings un- 
der the auspices of the Congress in such churches in 
Chicago and suburban towns within the reach of Sun- 
day afternoon trains as will co-operate with the Con- 
gress. The design of these meetings is to set forth 
the present duties and opportunities of the church and 
of the pulpit. Pastors willing to co-operate with the 
Board in this direction are requested to communicate 
with the General Secretary. In this report of the 
Directors will be found also a financial exhibit for the 
fiscal year beginning June 1, brought down to date. 
The Directors feel they have reason to congratulate 
themselves on the cordial response of so many friends. 
They hope at an early date to be able to report all bills 
paid up to date, with an accumulating fund to face the 
year’s work. The Congress rejoices in its reliable and 
growing list of annual members; it hopes for a hun- 
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dred more names on this list before the New Year. But 
it awaits a larger number of religious societies whose 
ininisters and many of the members are confessedly 
in sympathy with the Congress and in one way or 
another have been or hope to be active participants in 
its work. The payment of the minimum sum of ten 
dollars from such societies will put them on the dele- 
gate list. As yet but a limited number of societies, as 
such, have expressed their interest in the Congress in a 
financial way. The example of the First Unitarian 
Congregationalist Society of Hartford, Conn., as seen 
in the financial exhibit, is commended to the attention 
of sympathizing ministers and church trustees. Will 
they take note, take heart, and go and do likewise? 
Meanwhile the outlook for usefulness for the Congress 
was never so great, and the indication that the spirit 
is a triumphing one never more in evidence. Let all 
take heart, lend a hand, and push on. 


A Congress of Religion on Wheels. 

As intimated in our columns of last week, the Se- 
nior Editor hastened from the editorial desk to join a 
special committee of sixteen who were to wait on 
Governor Stone of Pennsylvania to urge some decisive 
action looking towards the solution of the impending 
coal strike. The party left Chicago Monday noon, Oc- 
tober 6th, in a special car on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, chaperoned by Will B. Corwin, of the Chicago 
American, this paper acting as host to the delegation. 

This committee consisted of ten ministers and six 
laymen. Among the ministers there was a Jew, a 
Catholic, an Independent, an Universalist, an Episco- 
palian, a Presbyterian, a Baptist, two Disciples and a 
Congregationalist. The laymen were represented by a 
member of congress, two city officials, the comptroller 
and the oil inspector, a physician, a lawyer, and a 
newspaper man. En route the committee organized 
and with great deliberation discussed the situation. 
Dr. Hirsch was elected Chairman and Father Dorney, 
pastor of one of the largest parishes in Chicago, a vet- 
eran in labor troubles, was elected spokesman. 

While the committee was on the road Governor 
Stone ordered out the state militia so that the situation, 
so far as the Governor was concerned, was changed 
on their arrival, and the specific recommendations 
which the committee had in mind were of course with- 
held. For the same reason a similar committee from 
New York did not meet them. 

The Governor respectfully received the committee 
in the Executive Chamber, and Dr. Hirsch and Father 
Dorney urged upon the Governor the gravity of the 
situation and the humanitarian interests concerned. 
The hearing was respectful and the greeting cordial on 
both sides. | 

The direct result of such a visitation was of course 
unimportant and perhaps insignificant. This was ex- 
pected from the outset. But the indirect contribution 
to the education of the public mind in these directions 
may have been enough to make it worth while, and 
the direct advantage to the members themselves was 
great, as every man of the party gladly testified. 

Here were sixteen men, ten of them ministers, rep- 
resenting as many different faiths and fellowship, 
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spending the larger part of two days and two nights 
together. There were seasons of frank confidences and 
earnest, often eloquent debate, punctuated with relaxa- 
tions of silence, wit and story. 

The first joyful revelation that dawned upon the 
minds of these travelers was that they were very much 
in accord one with the other, not only on the issue 
that brought them together but on the great civic is- 
sues of the day and the central things of the spiritual 
life. Indeed it was confessed that probably these ten 
ministers during these forty-eight hours of intercourse 
and communion were thrown into a fellowship more 
congenial, perhaps more harmonious, than either one 
would have found had he been “cribbed, cabined and 
confined” with nine other members of his own so-called 
“household of faith.” 

The second revelation that dawned upon these tray- 
elers was the fact that the city they represented was 
losing much for want of that co-operative life, the con- 
certed action, the open parliament that might be, but 
is not, between these ministers and. their associates 
when in the city. Here was an improvised “Congress 
of Religion” unexpectedly stumbling into a revelation 
of what it might do if when at home if the routine and 
the tyranny of the ‘nearest thing to do” could be es- 
caped long enough for them to ask together once in 
a while. “What is the most important thing to do, and 
what new ways can we discover by means of which the 
coming of the kingdom may be hastened’ ? 

There was a spontaneous growth of high intentions 
to try to realize more of this togetherness, at least, 
among these travelers when they were at home and this 
improvised Congress of Religion was, so to speak, un- 
loaded and going again on foot, each member on his 
own way. 

Let it not be supposed that there was any “malice 
or forethought” not even on the part of the General 
Secretary of the Congress of Religion, to bring about 
this congressional spirit. It was born, first, out of this 
new born sense of a common responsibility, that 
presses upon the country, over-reaching all lines. Sec- 
ond, out of the discovery of the common purposes re- 
vealed through the genialities of travel. Humor joined 
with logic and ethics in revealing the common hu- 
manity and in enforcing the bonds of brotherhood. 

This humor was by no means the least humaniz- 
ing element in this humane expedition. Through its 
help theology and_ ecclesiastical history took their 
proper place in the long perspective of time. By help 
of the genial characterizations that grew among the 
travelers the superficialities of the secretarian in- 
vestment in these personalities was best realized. It 
was best represented by the nicknames which playfully 
touched the outside, the passing element in the fellow- 
ship. The religious element in these men became more 
apparent and was all the more respected, by the names 
christian and otherwise, which represented the inside 
permanent element in these personalities, the real 
strength upon which communities lean. ee 

“Jerusalem,” “Rome,” “Canterbury,” “Westmins- 
ter,” “Dr. Socinius,” “The Deep-Water Baptist,” “The 
Shallow Water Baptist,” “The Dealer in Ventilators” 
(these that ameliorate the temperature of the hot 
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realm),and “Jonathan Edwards Bleached,” represented 
the distinctions that were external and superficial. 
And the genuine affection, the delightful comradeship, 
the earnestness which at times grew passionate over 
the pressing questions of the day and the great prob- 
lems of society, represented the lasting bonds, the per- 
manent ties, such as will perpetuate this improvised 
“Congress of Religion on Wheels,” at least in the 
hearts of those who were permitted to enter into the 
fellowship. 

We have spoken only of the humanized and 
humanizing revelation to the clerics in the com- 
pany. It remains for us to speak of the discovery 
of the other synthesis, as striking and as delightful. 
The laity the representative of politics, of law 
and of medicine in this committee unconsciously re- 
vealed how superficial is the line that separates the 
clergy from the laity and how inevitably in these days 
does the earnest layman rise to a prophetic mission. 
The ethical disclosures of the man of politics, the moral 
insight of the man of law here revealed was such as 
to make the, representatives of the pulpit humble lis- 
teners, willing students who were glad to sit at the 
feet of those who had felt deeply, studied sincerely, and 
worked heroically on the high lines which are supposed 
to be peculiarly the avocation of the minister. 

May this “Congress of Religion of Wheels” 
again, and may its spirit spread ! 


meet 


“The Ransome of the Lord Shall Come With 
Singing Unto Zion.” 


Paul was poor, yet he made many rich, and amid all 
his privations and persecutions he had abounding Joy. 
When he was-in the inner prison and his feet were fast 
in the stocks “he sang praises unto God.” 

Jesus, who went about doing good, sang on the eve 
of Gethsemane and in the shadow of the cross. 

In the early and heroic days of Methodism the sing- 
ing of a Methodist congregation could be heard for 
miles, because every heart thrilled with hope and love 
and joy, and intense emotion filled the body with energy 
and tuned the vocal chords till the notes of the human 


voice were as strong and clear and sweet as the song of 
a skylark. 


“When upward springing blithe to greet 
The purpling east.” 


There is no more certain evidence of the diminished 
religious emotion of our times than the common sub- 
stitution of quartet for congregational singing in our 
churches and the introduction of choir pieces, in which 
devotion is altogether subordinated to music, so that 
art which should be the handmaiden of religion is set 
upon the throne of her divine mistress. 

We need a revival of that self-sacrificing yet joyous 
spirit that runs through the Bible, runs through church 
history and that never dies away altogether even in the 
most frivolous or the most mammon-dazzled age, and 
then we shall have a revival of congregational singing. 

The money god is only a lifeless idol and cannot 
satisfy the loving human heart. The sacrifice of lux- 
ury for duty will not destroy but increase happiness. 


God’s favor is “better than life” and far better than 


dishonest or unblest wealth. ‘What shall it profit a 
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man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 
The man who has a good conscience and who is doing 
good to others can sing in poverty or in prison, but the 
man who has gained his wealth by fraud or cruelty or 
by soul-deadening worldliness can not sing truly and 
joyously anywhere. CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON. 


Two Open Letters. 


The following “Open Letters” were incorporated in a ser- 
mon on some “l‘undamentals of the Coal Strike,” delivered at 
All Souls Church last Sunday by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. At the 
close of the reading the sermon was interrupted by a motion 
from the floor. The motion carried by a rising vote, almost 


the entire congregation voting. We hope to print the sermon 
in a later issue. 


To John Mitchell, Esq., President of Miners’ Umion., 


DEAR SIR: We desire to express to you our sincere 
regret that circumstances should seem to justify the 
calling out of the Pennsylvania militia, pending the 
settlement of the question at issue between the organ- 
ization you represent and the coal mine operators. 

We regret it because the presence of bayonets is 
always a depressing element in the deliberations of 
reason and the decisions of conscience. Powder is not 
now and never has been a sedative to human passions 
Or an inspiration to that love and patience without 
which the lasting judgments of history are never at- 
tained. 

We regret it still more because certain violent inter- 
ference with the freedom of non-union men, destruc- 
tion of property and life, unauthorized by you, called 
for prompt and vigorous measures on the part of the 
guardians of law and order. 

In view of these regrettable new elements in the 
problem, we deem it more necessary than ever that 
the following fundamental principles should be kept 
persistently before the minds of those you represent: 

I. Cooperation and combination being the law of 
social progress and the latest economic necessity in 
the growth of human society, it becomes not only the 
right, but the duty, of intelligent toilers to regard 
labor as a commodity, the fair and wise exploitation 
of which is impossible without cooperative study. Con- 
certed action thus becomes necessary to the further 
development of the labor and of society long after it 
ceases to be a war measure or a strategic necessity in 
a temporary antagonism to capital or the exploiters of 
capital. Such antagonisms are but incidents on the 
way to a recognition of that fundamental community 
of interests that really exists between these two halves 
of one sphere. 

2. While the presence of the militia in the field in- 
troduces no new factor, it does call for greater self- 
control, more self-sacrifice and higher wisdom on the 
part of the laborers and their representatives to the 
end that your cause may receive the recognition which 
it deserves, and that the final outcome may be just and 
lasting. 

3. Your organization should be further perfected, 
given a legal entity, and put upon such a basis as will 
justify your appeal, as occasion requires, to an expert 
court of justice, adequately provided for by a law that 
will give as prompt a means of settling an honest dis- 
pute between corporation or other organizations of cap- 
ital and labor organizations, as now exist for the set- 
tling of disputes between individuals. 

Trusting that it may be. given to you and. your asso- 
ciates to exercise the patience, non-resisting forbear- 


ance and high wisdom that the present great emergency 


calls for, we are, Very respectfully yours, __ 
(Signed. ) JENKIN Ltoyp Jones, Minister. 


By request of the congregation assembled for worship 


in All Souls Church, Chicago, at 11 a. m., October 
12, 1902. 
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To President George F. Baer ani Other Operators of THE PULPIT. 
Anthracite Coal Mines m the United States. | 
GENTLEMEN: While we congratulate you on the Doing as We Please With Our Own. 

added sense of security that has come to you by the 

ordering: out of the state militia by Governor Stone A SERMON PREACHED BY Rev, R. F. JOHONNoT tn 

of Pennsylvania, we must express to you our deep re- Onity CHURCH, OAK ParRK, SEPT. 21, 1902. 

gret that you did not deem it wise to accept the kindly TEXTS: “Is 1t not lawful for me to what I will 

offices of President Roosevelt and meet what seems to with mine own?” Mt. xxv:15. “Ye are not your own: 
us the perfectly manly and fair proposition of John ye are bought with a price.” I. Cor. vi:ig. “The earth 


Mitchell, Esq., president of the Miners’ Union, to arbi- «is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the world and 
‘trate the grave questions now at issue between your they that dwell therein.” Psa. xxiv :1. 


organization and the miners’. Our regret is based on 
the following reasons: 

I. Justice has nothing to fear from a fair trial at 
the hands of a court of expert judges, and this is the 
nature of the arbitration asked for. 

2. In view of the highly perfected organizations 
and combinations of capital, perfected through many 
years of study, experience and success, it seems unfair 
and illogical to deny the right of labor to follow your 
example, to profit by your experience, however crude 
and humble their achievements in this direction may be 
at the present time. compared with the far-reaching 
achievements which you represent. 

3. We believe that sacred as are the “rights of 

_ property,” the inalienable right to life and the pursuit 
of happiness are more fundamental, and that it becomes 
your duty as well as interest to see that wage standard 
that is necessary to maintain the American standard 
of intelligent homes, educated children, and the social 
self-respect not sought after by the illiterate mass of - 
foreign labors which have been from time to time im- 
ported in bulk by you and your associates into the 
mining regions. This latter class may be willing to 
submit to the depressed and depressing scale of wages 

that an unqualified competitive system, managed by 
such skill and capital as you represent, may bring 
about in the labor markets of America, but they cannot 
abide by it long without de-Americanizing the life 


about them, _ ss along with it a false thought of one’s dominion over 
4. We believe that an appeal to the military is al- himself and has often been imperfectly understood. 


ways a confession of weakness on the part of the One has a right to life, liberty and the fruit of his toil, 
stronger party. The principle of “noblesse oblige’ is but only in a limited degree. The sooner we recognize 
stronger. than bayonets and powder, and the more that we are not wholly masters of ourselves, but are 
favored are, in the long run, responsible for the well subject to an authority which limits our rights, the 
being and well meaning of the less favored. better for us and for society. This is the truth, sadly 
5. We regret that the situation is further compli- needed, which this sermon is intended to enforce and 
cated, not only in the minds of the unintelligent class illustrate. 
of foreign laborers, but in the minds of the intelligent At first sight nothing seems more sure than a man's 
public, by the merging and confusing of your duties as__ right to his life. Our great Declaration of Indeper- 
“common carriers,” the president of railroads, etc., etc., dence starts with the statement that man has an inalien- 
whose duties to the whole public are clearly defined able right to his life and asserts this to be a self-evident 
by common law and public intelligence, with your privi- truth, needing no argument. Yet this nation is founded 
leges as private speculators and exploiters of private Upon the deeper truth that every man holds his life 
capital. subject to his country’s call. We must give it in her de- 


| fense when needed. One cannot escape this duty by 
For these and other. reasons we respectfully beg of 41, plea that his life is his own. This authority of the 
you to recognize, with all progressive students of 


nation over our lives is necessary to its existence; it is 
sociology, that there are new and consequently unmet fyndamental in all forms of government. No nation 


problems in the economic world today; that the social can exist without it. This control of the individual by 
consciousness is awakening to the fact that there is a the nation extends undoubtedly to his property, which 
common wealth represented by the great resources of may also be taken and even confiscated at the nation’s 
nature, such as air, water, coal, iron, etc., etc., which meed. When the national life is threatened no man can 
must be administered for the befiefit of the whole com- Say ! will do as I please with mine own; on the contrary 
munity, if not by the whole community, and that the the nation does as it pleases with him and his property. 
organization of capital and its logical sequence—the 1 do not Peg 5 “on all civilized cae oe make a oo 
organization of labor, are steps toward the mutual be 8 Sn) ft ieuor dan pow im hes pst aos s 
good understanding, identity of interests and sharing  aocaeraes an attemp 


equalize public burdens and not at all because the na- 
of profits that is the goal of all true democracy, we are, tion is fundamentally obliged to make reparation. 
Very respectfully yours, 


ee Again within this limitation, nothing seems better 
(Signed. ) JENKIN Lioyp Jones, Minister. recognized than the right of private property, the right 
By request of the congregation assembled for worship to possess, use and enjoy what one has created by his 
in All Souls Church, Chicago, at 11 a. m., October thought and toil. Some few wild-eyed visionaries of 


12, 1902. modern days deny this right, but we need not stop to 
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No idea is more common than that each man is his 
own master; his life is his own to do with as he 
pleases; the property he owns is his to use and con- 
trol as he pleases ; the wealth he possesses is his to use 
and spend entirely as his own wishes may dictate. Noth- 
ing is farther from the thought of most men, especially 
in this country, than that any other has a right to say 
how one shall live or what he shall do with those 
things he calls his own. All such outside control we 
are apt to resent as illegal, unjustifiable and imperti- 
nent. he young man beginning life thinks he may 
live as he chooses without regard to the wishes of 
Others. he inheritor of property thinks he may 
squander it at will; what he does with it is no rightful 
concern of others. The owner.of a business holds that 
he alone may determine how it shall be run and resents 
all limitation put upon it by his workmen or others as 
unwarranted. He is apt to think it his God-given right 
to manage it wholly as he sees fit. 

Common as this idea is, and as natural as it is for us 
to resent all outside interference in our lives and busi- 
ness aS an unwarranted infringement of our alienable 
rights, this conception of life and of our rights is su- 
perficial, unwarranted in fact or in law, and grounded 
neither upon justicé nor public policy. It is a position 
unrecognized either by our laws or customs; it can not 
be successfully defended legally nor morally. 

The modern notion of individual liberty has carried 
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consider them nor their theories, The right of private 
property rests upon sound basis. Yet, excluding the 
superior right of the nation to take private property 
already recognized, we hold our possessions subject to 
limitations. | 

First, we may not use our own wantonly to destroy 
the lives of others or to injure their health or to destroy 
their property or to infringe upon their rights. One 
mav not make a miisance of his property. Try to es- 
tablish a slaughter house or a rendering factory on any 
of the principal streets of town or village and you will 
find out you cannot do as you choose with your own 
property. On all sides we find society limiting our 
private rights. You may not erect a wooden building 
in the heart of Chicago or build above a certain num- 
ber of stories. You may not drive your carriage on 
the sidewalk nor run your automobile above a certain 
rate of speed. You cannot beat your dog or horse to 
death on the plea that he is your own. Numberless are 
such limitations of the right of private property. The 
welfare of society always takes precedence over the 
rights of the individual. — 

Second, there are other laws than those of society 
which limit our rights and determine our conduct. 
Men readily admit in the abstract that they may not 
violate the rights of their fellows, however much they 
may overstep this rule in conduct; but within this limi- 
tation they hold that they may do as they please with 
their own. Our money is our own to use as we please 
and our lives are our affair alone. ‘This is the common 
notion. But how got you this wealth and property and 
how got you your lives? Must we not consider this 
question? Are not our lives of God and has He not a 
claim upon us then? Has not He created us and can 
we escape the obligation of His laws? By what right 
can a man give himself up to dissipation and debauch- 
ery or a woman to folly and idleness? Are we not all 
servants of the Most High set here to do His will and 


to work with Him for His aims, to help build His— 


kingdom ? Can any man or woman escape from that sol- 
emn obligation ? Howsuperficial the thought that aman’s 
life is his own to be used as he alone may please. We 
belong unto God, unto right and truth and love, and 
we are bound to work for them. Whether we live, we 
should live unto God and whether we die we should 
die unto God for living and dying we are His. Whata 
revolution it would work in human life and society if 
men held to that faith and acted upon it! Would it 
not soon transform this world of ours into the very 
kingdom of God and make Paradise real? I know of 
no truth which needs more to be preached and ac- 
cepted. Mould, your life upon it man of business; 
make it the guiding principle of your career, young 
man. Go forth, not to work for yourself or to do your 
own will, but as servants of God, to obey his com- 
mands and to do His will. Remember that this is but 
your reasonable service. 

As related to God, one’s property stands on the same 
plane as his life. We say this bread is ours because we 
have earned it; this silver and gold are ours because 
we have given fair exchange of our life and labor for 
them. Shall we not do with them as we please? But 
ask yourself how have you been able to earn these pos- 
sessions? Whence got you your strength and talents 
which you have. given in exchange for them? Men 
glory in being self-made. But as Ruskin reminds us 
the sagacity and shrewdness and long-headedness 
with which success is achieved are gifts to men. They 
are using the capital God has given or loaned them; 
their wit and ingenuity is not of their own creation. So 
the materials upon which. they have worked and out of 
which they have created their wealth are God-given. 
Man finds the world prepared for him. It stands 
ready with its timber and minerals, its water power and 
fertility. None of these things man creates; they are 
natural opportunities which with his talents, also God- 
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given, he uses. Does man owe nothing for these 
things, think you? Can he claim sole ownership in 
what he produces? Are not God and Nature silent 
partners with him in all production and does he not 
hold all he has subject to a return unto God? Whena 
man seriously asks himself what he owns of himself or 
of his so-called property, he must confess that it is but 
in part his own; he holds but a limited title. His life 
and talents are given him of God; the materials out of 
which his property arises are the gift of God. All that 
he can claim for himself, at the most, is that he has 
property, used his life and talents and the material 
given him to mould them to his uses and has not squan- 
dered his inheritance. Ifa man’s life and property are 
not his own wholly but belong in a large degree to 
God, he has no right to use them wholly for himself, 
but must use them for the service of God. When we 
ask how we can serve God we find it is only by serving 
our fellows. To this end one is bound in some measure 
to devote himself and his means. As Phillips Brooks 
says: “His life belongs in some degree to his race and 
what God gives him He gives him not for himself, but 
for mankind.” What a man has of talent or wealth he 
must regard not as his own, but as a solemn trust to be 
used and administered for the benefit of society. Of 
this principle let me make three specific applications. 

First, to the use of wealth. | 

In this age and in this country fortunes are being 
amassed hitherto undreamed of in amount. The 
wealth of a Croesus is eclipsed by that of many an 
American. The use of this wealth and the disposal of 
these vast estates 1s becoming a serious public ques- 
tion. It cannot be maintained that such fortunes are 
amassed unaided by the men who possess them. To a 
greater extent than we are apt to think they are the 
creation of society as a whole under its present com- 
plete organization. It is the all-of-us working together 
that makes such vast accumulations of wealth possible. 
The captains of industry do but ofganize and direct the 
forces under them. This is not only praiseworthy and 
in itself a benefit to all but they are also entitled to a 
large share of the mcreased wealth produced. But 
when they have got this wealth, they must use it wisely 
and for the benefit of society. It must ever remain a 
trust in their hands. Mr. Carnegie, one of the fore- 
most examples of the modern colossus of wealth, holds 
that, when the gospel of wealth is better understood 
and the obligations of rich men to society, it will be 
held a sin to die rich. It is refreshing to hear such 
sentiments advocated by a member of this class. The 
establishment of an immensely wealthy class through 
hereditary riches is a feature of modern American 
society full of ominous import. Society may yet find it 
necessary to check the growth of this hereditary wealth. 
The right to do so is clearly established. The concep- 
tion that a man may devise his entire property at death 
as he chooses is not an inalienable right; indeed it is a 
quite modern conception in English law. The passage 
of wealth from the dead to the living is always sub- 
ject to legal control. Recent laws taxing inheritances 


are but the assumption of a power always residing in 


society. [Freedom to devise property is undoubtedly on 
the whole a great and desirable gain in personal lib- 
erty, but it is a right to be carefully guarded and will 
be permitted only so long and so far as it is beneficial 
to society. The trend of legislation is undoubtedly to- 
ward diverting a larger and larger share of inherited 
wealth to public uses. This is legitimate. But what is 
even much more desirable is that a sentiment shall 
grow up among men of wealth which will cause them 
to regard their riches as held in trust for society, to be 
administered by them while living, rather than to be 
passed over at death to their legal heirs. Nothing will 
cause men to regard: with equanimity the accumulation 
of vast riches in the hands of one man except the 
growth of this sentiment, nor better check the growth 
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of the vicious socialistic and communistic views of 
property now common. 

2. The second application relates to the manage- 
ment of business. There is an increasing restiveness 
among employers of labor regarding the restrictions 
placed upon them by labor unions and by society. There 
is great indignation against what seems unwarrantable 
interference with the conduct of business. Men regard it 
as outrageous that they cannot manage their business to 
suit themselves, pay what wages they wish, work what 
hours they desire, discharge what men they choose. 
“Ts not this my business which I have built up by my 
work and foresight,” they say, “and shall I not do with 
it as I will?” 

Undoubtedly there is much of unwarrantable inter- 
ference today in business by labor organizations, No 
doubt they often hamper business and injure them- 
selves as well as their employer. They may often 1m- 
pose such demands as to make business impossible 
under them. One can but sympathize with the indigna- 
tion of employers in many cases, regarding such intem- 
perance. But laying aside these injustices and looking 
at the principle involved, business men must come to 
recognize the great fact that no man can set up the 
right to run his business merely to suit himself. In no 
sense is it his own business which he alone has created. 
A business enterprise today is the product of countless 
industrial forces. The business man falls heirs to the 
experience and invention of all the ages. He utilizes 
the strength and brain of other men and is dependent 
upon them. He can do nothing of himself alone. Asa 
captain of industry he is simply one wheel, though it 
may be the main one, in the great industrial machine 
by which his product is created and his business made 
possible. For a larger recognition of this fact on the 
part of employers of labor I plead. 

We shall never have a peaceful and successful sys- 
tem of industry until the principle is recognized that 
every man in an establishment, from the owner and 
manager to the errand boy or bobbin girl is an integral 
part of the system. The principle must be adopted 
that the business belong’s not to the capitalist alone, but 
in some degree to all who contribute to production. 
Final authority must be centered in some head; but 
the only permanent solution of the labor problem, the 
only way to put an end to the vexatious conflicts which 
make business today almost impossible and a weariness 
to flesh and spirit on the part of managers and capital- 
ists is by a system of co-operation, by the recognition 
that the business in some measure belongs to the work- 
men and they shall have some part in determining its 
control. What great difficulties this scheme presents, 
I know full well; yet not until the idea is abandoned 
that a man’s business belongs to him alone and all help- 
ers are but hired workers shall we find a peaceful and 
permanent industrial system. 

3. The last application of this principle which I 
will make is to the ownership of natural resources. The 
situation in the anthracite coal regions is a case in 
point and to it I confine myself. - Within a compara- 
tively small area is situated all the anthracite coal in 
the United States. Upon this product great industries 
and the comfort and health of the whole people are 
largely dependent. It is for the most part owned and 
controlled by a few railroad companies. Practically 
they control the mining and distribution of this mineral. 
For more than four months little coal has been mined, 
owing to a strike of the miners in these regions. Win- 
ter is coming on and the situation is become sericus 
for the whole people. Great industries have been par- 
alyzed by lack of this coal. Great loss and suffering is 
being entailed upon hundreds of thousands of innocen‘ 
parties and still greater loss and suffering will s-irely 
follow. Now into the right and wrong of the conflict 
as between the parties to it I do not enter. For our 
purpose we need only consider that the miners have 
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from the first asked for arbitration and the operators 
and owners have steadily refused to arbitrate. A con. 
sequent dead-lock has ensued and no coal is mined. The 
operators take the position that this is a private quarrel 
to be settled among themselves. They treat these coal 
deposits as so much private property, with which they 
can do as they choose. As Mr. Fowler, president of 
one of the companies, expresses it: “We will brook ro 
outside interference of whatever nature, political, hu- 
inanitarian or of any other origin. When the inen go 
back it will be at the wages and on the conditions cb- 
taining last spring.” This may be accepted as the orer- 
ators’ position. They will not arbitrate neither will 
they mine coal with new men. They hold the mines as 
their own; no one else may undertake to mine the coal 
and the people of America, to whom this coal in the 
last analysis belongs, must suffer till one side or the 
other to the quarrel gives in. 

Such a position is indefensible in justice or in law 
and will not long be tolerated by the people. The coal 
companies must either settle their difficulties with their 


old workmen and put them back at work or go to work 


with new men. Unless they do, their charters should 
be revoked and possession turned over to somebody 
who will mine coal. This may seem like anarchistic 
talk; but it is founded on justice. It is defensible 
under the terms of the charters of these companies; but 
also on broader ground; for no set of men can right- 
fully lay claim to such private ownership of these 
mines as will enable them to play the dog-in-the-man- 
ger policy of neither mining nor permitting iunyone 
else to do so. , 

The fact is that this doctrine of the private owner- 
ship of land is a comparatively modern one. Primi- 
tively all land was held in common for the benefit of 
the tribe or clan. Later it was in part divided into lots 
which were apportioned yearly among the people, but 
the title was in the tribe or community. The feudal 
system changed all this; but under it the title to the 
land of the nation vested in the sovereign and every 
occupant held under him a fee or fief, as it was called, 
for which some service was rendered. The occupant 
had the use of the land, but did not and could not own 
it. The king held all. Out of this grew our modern 
system of private ownership. It came about by occu- 
pancy, by possession, by remission of service, and also 
because such a system of private ownership secured 
the best results in the way of tillage and improvement. 
Our boasted title to land, as all lawyers know, rests on 
no other ground than that of public expediency as 
having been found the best way to improve the land 
and make it serviceable to society. ‘It does not rest 
upon any natural right. It will be maintained so long 
as private owners improve their property and use it 
for the public benefit. When they cease to do so in 
any large degree, the people will rightfully divest them 
of ownership. Pre-eminently will this be just and true 
as regards mineral deposits like coal. The owners of 
these beds did not create this coal; they have simply 
got possession under our system of laws.. They are 
entitled to a fair profit for working these mines; but 
they must work them or part with their ownership and 
control. This is drastic, but just. 

These ideas may seem new and radical to many; but 
they are based upon historical fact and on justice. The 
day is hastening when they will be well accepted. The 
owners of these coal mines may not say: ‘‘This is my 
property and I will do with it as I please.” They hold 
it justly only so long as they use it for-the benefit of 
the people. . Such conflicts as this coal strike, such as- 
sumptions of absolute ownership on the part of the 
property holders, will surely hasten the day_of some 
sort of governmental control over such industries and 
the recognition that ultimately the title to all real prop- 
erty rests in the people of the nation. 


In all ages and countries children are subject to the 
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control of parents; they are not masters of themselves. 
So soon as the child comes to maturity, though freed 
from parental authority, he is still as a member of 
society, subject to its laws and control. This is the 
necessary consequence of men’s living together in 
society. A Robinson Crusoe may make his own laws 
of living; but when men live in social relations the 
rights of each are limited and regulated by the rights 
of others. The moment men live together in a society 
the necessity for some sort of government arises. 
Government means the creation of a body of laws by 
which the rights of each are limited and one’s conduct 
to some degree regulated. The member of a commu- 
nity governed by law is in no sense an absolutely free 
man. He cannot do wholly as he pleases. His conduct 
and the use of his property is limited by the welfare of 
society. Besides the authority of human laws which 
hedge men in, man is also subject to the law of God. 
Man is a creature of God; he holds his life of Him so 
that not even a Robinson Crusoe is absolutely free. So 
far as he knows the will of God he must obey it. 
Neither over land, property, nor business does one 
hold such absolute title that he may do with it wholly 
as he will. This principle must govern all our conduct 
and our legislation. The growing complexity of mod- 
ern life, and industry, the increasing interdependence 
of each with all and of all with each, puts a necessary 
check on the doctrine of individuality. No one can say 
of his business or his property: “This is great Baby- 
lon which I have builded by the might of my power 
for my royal dwelling place.” We may not do with 
our own simply what is pleasing to us. Duty to-God 
and our fellows limits our rights. This limitation we 
must accept cheerfully not as an infringement on our 
natural liberty, but as a natural order of which we are 
living parts. We are free; but free only to be the ser- 
vants of God and of one another. The doctrine of 
rights must give way to the doctrine of duty. The 
law of service must take pre-eminence over the law of 
liberty. 


Jacob and Esau in the Coal Business. 


“We are protecting the right of free contract.’’—Coal Operators. 


“If a class of men can be found to accept 10 cents a day for 
coal mining labor they have an inalienable right to sell their labor 
at this price and any man or men who prevent them are outlaws 
in society.’—Harry Lorenzo Teetzel. 


Wauwatosa, Wis.—In Record-Herald, Oct. 8, 1902: 

“The strike is bringing near the inevitable solution. This is the 
control or practical ownership of the mines by the state of Penn- 
sylvania or ultimately by the nation.”—LHdward Everett Hale. 


When Esau came in from the hunt faint and spent, 
And eried, “Give me food or I die,” 

His smooth brother, on selfish advantage intent, 
Said, “Your birthright for pottage Ill buy.” 


“Free contract” between a poor, starving man 
And a man with abundance in store, 
Is a hollow pretense and a merciless plan, 
That the man who has much may get more. 
‘{: 
O, why should the man with his hundreds a day 
Think one dollar enough for his brother, 
When the law of the Master, whom all should obey, 
_ Is, Children of God, love each other? 


We may hire men at ten cents a day if we can, 
Some say is the law of the land; 

But it should be the law that each man is a man, 
And that no one is only a “hand.” 


It should be the law that every man’s share | 
Is all that his labor is worth, 
And that all that God made is as free as the air 
To each honest toiler on earth. 
Evanston, Ill. | CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON. 
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The Power in Approval—the Forming of “A 
Living Spirit.” 
SERMON PREACHED IN THE BATTELL CHAPEL, NEW 


HAVEN, CONN., BY PRESIDENT ARTHUR P. 
HADLEY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1902. 


“He that receweth a prophet in the name of a 
prophet shall recewve a prophet’s reward; and he that 
receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous 
man shall receive a righteous man’s reward.” 


There are two distinct ways in which we can set out 
to do good; one direct, and the other indirect. We may 
do good directly by our right actions and clear 
thoughts. We may do good indirectly by our approval 
of such actions and thoughts in others. The direct do- 
ing of good has been inculcated by every good religion. 
The Confucian, the Pharisee, and the Stoic, have all 
set before them a high standard of individual righteous- 
ness. It has been reserved for Christ and the Christian 
church to lay proper stress on the indirect good which 
a man can accomplish, not by his deeds as an indi- 
vidual, but by the spirit in which he meets the fellow 
members of the community about him. 

I do not know that we should go to the length of say- 
ing that this is the most important part of the good 
which we can do in this life, but I am quite certain 
that it is the part which most needs emphasis at the 
present day. It is the part of a man’s work and influ- 
ence which he is feast likely to rate at its full value. 
The direct results of his thinking and action he is 
prone to overestimate, and as he looks back upon them 
in years past he is often disappointed to find that they 
have amounted to so little. But the indirect effect 
which his approval has had upon other men is some- 
thing which he fails to appreciate at the time; some- 
thing which afterwards comes home to him with start- 
ling force when some incident shows him how acts of 
sympathy or friendship which he has perhaps wholly 
forgotten helped to give direction and purpose to the 
lives of others, or how his thoughtless acquiescence in 
practices and standard which he in his heart knew to 
be wrong has helped to fix upon others habits which a 
life’s hard experience has been unable to eradicate. 

The importance of public approval as a moral 
force is seen in every form of society and in 
every stage of the world’s history. The lines 
of achievement which win this approval bring 
out the best talent of those who pursue them. 
In communities which regard military glory as 
the highest distinction, great soldiers are developed. 
In communities which value oratory and like to listen 
to oratory, the gift of persuasive speech is stimulated 
in the highest degree. In communities which deem 
money-making the best measure of a man’s success 
and efficiency, business talent is stimulated to the ut- 
most, and some other talents equally valuable to the 
race are correspondigly neglected. For the accom- 
plishment of our friends’ best work our sympathy and 
enthusiasm are an essential basis. The hero is apt to 
leave his mission imperfectly fulfilled unless he can 
find a response to his heroic deeds in the hearts of his 
followers. The audience has as much to do with the 
success of the play as the actor; and in order to have 
good plays the audience must have a healthy preference 
for what is sound rather than for what is diseased. It 
was the large body of intelligent theater-goers in the 


Athens of Sophocles or the London of Shakespeare 


which brought out among so many men and in such 
ample measure those qualities of dramatic construction 
and movement which the authors who addressed a less 
responsive public in vain tried to imitate. 

What is true of the world at large is conspicuously 
true of a place like Yale, where the spirit of commu- 


nity life and common interest has been most strongly - 


marked. It has been well said that a university is not 
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a school, but an atmosphere. The influences which will 
affect you most during the years of your life here are 
not to be found in the particular books that you study, 
nor even the particular men whom you meet. They 
are the result of the general spirit of the place, which 
you breathe in just as insensibly as you breathe the air 
about you, but which may make you intellectually and 
morally strong or intellectually and morally weak, ac- 
cording as this atmosphere carries ozone or miasma. 
And this atmosphere is for the most part what you 
yourselves make it. For, though college traditions 
have a weight which you recognize, and though the 
body of the alumni of the college throughout the coun- 
try exercises a guiding and restraining force upon the 
judgments of the undergraduate, the fact remains that 
the primary responsibility for college sentiment, rests 
with the students. If your standards are helpful, your 
ambitions high, your recognition keen for what is good 
in intellect and morals and religion, then will the atmos- 
phere be a sound and a Christian one. Upon each of 
you rests the responsibility for taking his share in this 
work of moral elevation and stimulus. And you may 
feel sure that nothing which you can do, now or here- 
after, is likely to have a more lasting influence upon 
vour own character and that of your fellow men. 


If I were allowed to give but one set of suggestions 
for our life and work here, I think I should say this: 
Let us keep our eyes always open for what is noble 
and for what is inspiring. When we see any man who 
is doing good work in either of these ways, let us give 
him approval and ‘sympathy and encouragement. 
We may find it hard to do right ourselves; but let us 
not therefore withhold our tribute of appreciation from 
those who have succeeded in their efforts. Nay, let 
us be all the more unreserved in our approval, because 
we know how hard a thing they have done. We may 
and probably shall find it impossible to be prophets our- 
selves, to see clearer than others have seen; but let us 
for that reason all the most earnestly strive to recog- 
nize the spirit of prophecy where we find it. 


I am not suggesting that you should express an ap- 
proval which you do not really feel. Any such con- 
ventional expression of approbation is a sham. If you 
say you like a thing when you do not really like it, any 
man will detect the false ring in your voice and man- 
ner. Any such forced approval is cant. The fact that 
a man’s motives in proffering this approval may be 
good does not make it of any real service. 


Nor do I urge that you should strain a point unduly 
in order to bring the men of character and inspiration 
into clubs and societies where they would not otherwise 
naturally belong. If your society is so constituted that 
it wants that kind of man and can enjoy his presence, 
so much the better for the society and for him. It 
means that that organization has a future of distinc- 
tion, and that every member is helped by belonging to 
it. But if the club does not want this man, and takes 
him simply as an act of conventional righteousness—to 
acquire merit, as Kipling’s East Indian would say— 
then it does relatively little good either to the man or 
the society, and does some positive harm by making 
the outward and visible symbol of recognition take 
the place in the public mind of the real recognition 
which is the only thing that a man cares for. 


The prophet’s reward or the righteous man’s reward 
which is promised by the text is not the reward of the 
society leader, or of the general, or of the business 
man. It is the reward of real appreciation. What the 
prophet needs is hearers for his message; what the 
righteous man needs is men who will co-operate in his 
work. If the society system. is dominated by men of 
this character, so much the better for the societies. But 
the social honor must of necessity come as an incident 


_@r consequence of such recognition, and not as a sub- 
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stitute for it. Give your approval to what.is right and 
inspiring when you feelthatapproval. Thus will you pro- 
vide the real help and the real crown of effort that the 
best men care for. Thus will you make a public sen- 
timent which shall be independent of external signs 
and symbols, and give to the talents of the best men a 
field which-is necessary for their fullest exercise. 


The opportunity which is before you today is an ex- 
ceptional one. ‘The college community is still small 
enough so that each man’s influence counts as a factor 
in shaping the general judgment, and yet it has become 
large enough to give that college judgment and college 
sentiment a great influence on the future of the coun- 
try. You are not in danger of having the effect of your 
individual standards lost, as they might be lost in a 
city like New York or London; nor are you, on the 
other hand, in danger of having your sphere of influ- 
ence restricted, as it might be if vour life lay within the 
limits of an isolated village. You are in a community 
where thought is free enough to give the largest lib- 
erty in expressing your ideas, and yet where social 
standards and social ideals are strong enough to make 
those ideas of yours a binding force upon your fellow 
men. 

The standard proposed by the text is.a practical and 
constructive one, which it is not beyond human power 
to realize. It represents a gospel of hope rather than 
of discouragement; not the cold teaching of a critical 
philosophy, but an essentially Christian standard, which 
helps us to rise above our failures. Any conception of 
duty which falls short of this is likely to end in weari- 
ness. You are all probably beginning the year with 


good resolutions and with high aims; but unless your 


tate is very different from the common lot of your fel- 
iow men, comparatively few of these resolutions will 
be consistently carried out, and fewer still of these aims 
will find complete or unmixed realization. If you 
measure your success in the intellectual or moral life 
by what you have actually accomplished in these re- 
spects, you will. be discouraged. The only man who 
succeeds in keeping in large measure all his good reso- 
lutions is the man of somewhat wooden temperament, 
who has few unforeseen impulses and few living temp- 
tations to deviate from them. If your standards are 
no higher than those of the scribe or the Pharisee, the 
Stoic or the Confucian, you will be tempted to regard 
him as most righteous who has broken the fewest posi- 
tive laws; and if your temperament is an impulsive one, 
vou will be tempted to rate your own possibilities un- 


duly and discouragingly low. | 


But this judgment falls short of the Christian stand- 
ard and the Christian way of looking at things. Not 
by keeping the letter of the law made for us by some 
one else, but by helping to form part of a living spirit 
and a living church, do we find the full measure of 
Christian activity. The cup of water given in Christ’s 
name, the words and acts of encouragement to others, 
all the more valuable because they were not intended 
as moral lessons, represents to any man who under- 
stands the Christian standard of judgment something 
whose positive and permanent influence defies any at- 
tempt to measure it by rules of law. Laws may be 
broken in spite of our best efforts; good resolutions 
may serve only as monuments of our inability to keep 
them ; but the daily deeds of helping the good because 
they are good, or of shrinking from bad things because 
they are bad, have a permanent and ever widening 
effect, and leave something to a man’s credit which will 
last forever in the history of the community and the 
records of the book of judgment. 


For these unostentatious Christian activities are what 
make the world a good place to live in, and they are 
also what count for most in making those who practice 
them worthy of heaven. When the Son of Man shall 
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come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, 
men shall be adjudged righteous and counted worthy to 
sit on the King’s right hand, not because of their con- 
formity to rules of law or of their conscious works 
of philanthrophy, but because they have ministered 
unto the Lord when naked, and hungry, and sick, and 
in prison. “And when the righteous shall say, Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee; or, 


thirsty, and gave thee drink? when saw we thee a’ 


stranger, and took thee in’ or naked, and clothed 
thee? or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came 
unto thee? the King shall answer and say unto them, 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Second Series—A Study of Special Habits. 


By W. L. SHELDON, LECTURER OF THE ETHICAL SOCIETY 
oF St. LOvIs. 


Special Suggestions in Using these Lessons on 
“The Habits.” 


It is to be remembered that these lessons contain 
merely suggestive hints or outlines. Each chapter is 
a skeleton which is to be used or adapted according to 
circumstances. The teacher must put on the flesh and 
blood by his personality, by the way he puts the ques- 
tions, the interest he personally shows, and the msight 
he displays into the minds of his pupils. If the method 
is a new one to the person using itt, naturally it will 
work a little awkwardly at first. One cannot teach 
ethics as one would teach arithmetic. 

The material introduced is of avanied character, with 
the expectation that the teacher will select from 1t at 
his judgment and discretion. The scheme 1s intended 
for use in the grammar school, the home or the Sun- 
day School, and hence must be modified accordingly. 
It would be a mistake to employ quite the same meth- 
od under such diverse conditions. In ths department 
of instruction, we must try many experiments and ad- 
just our system to the grade or character of the pupils, 
the home or the school where we are teaching. The 
material can be the same, but not the form of its appli- 
cation. Lessons in ethics cannot be worked out along 
the same fixed lines that would be sutable in other 
departments of study. 

These outlines are intended rather for the use of 
teachers than for pupils. We are not introducing a 
catechism for the young. «Such a method would be a 
failure in ethics, because it would be too dogmatic. 
The teacher is asked to read over these notes or out- 
lines carefully and thoughtfully, choose what may seem 
most appropriate under the circumstances, then to lay 
the book aside and proceed according to is own ex- 
perience. It must be a conversation which 1s carried 
on with the pupils, and not a dogmatic assertion of 
facts or principles on the part of the adult. 

It will be noticed that these lessons on “The Habits” 
are without any special order or connection one with 
another. We are making the grand introduction into 
the problems of ethics for the child-mind by these 
talks, and in this apparently haphazard way, we are 
undertaking to teach them just as life teaches them— 
by experience. It will not be necessary, therefore, to 
adhere to any special order in the arrangement of the 
chapters. The main point here must be to have van- 
ety.. If we have been talking for two or three sessions 
about bad habits, then we may change over to a study 
of one of the good habits. 

There are several classes of material at command. 
The teacher will soon recognize the method and adapt 
himself to it by adapting it to himself. ‘Most tmport- 
ant of all, of course, will be the “Dialogue,” which 
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forms the central portion of each chapter. It will be 
seen that this is carried on in the form of an imaginary 
conversation between the teacher and the pupil. We 
do not assume, for an instant, that the answers to the 
questions will come out quite as they are given here. 
It 1s simply a method which 1s presented for the use of 
the teacher. It should be examined in each case, and 
then put aside. The author is simply endeavoring by 
such means to foster a system of instruction, by which 
the adult shall seem always to be drawing on the ex- 
perience of the pupils themselves. This, of course, 1s 
possible only to a limited degree; but the method can 
be steadily pursued all the same. The author, there- 
fore, has deemed it advisable to preserve this form of 
an imaginary dialogue throughout the entire course 
of lessons. It may prove somewhat monotonous to 
the parent or teacher. Those who have had a thor- 
ough normal school training will, perhaps, feel that 
the chapters might often be condensed into a few lines 
in the form of suggestive hints. But in such a new 
department of instruction, it would seem better to err 
on the safe side. There are others who would prefer 
to have the lessons worked out in this form, at least 
until they have mastered the system. It is lesson- 
material we are here presenting, and not a scheme of 
ethics. We are not merely describing a method, but 
endeavoring, to bring together such a variety of ma- 
terial, that parents or teachers, whether or not they 
have had special training, may be able to employ it in 
ihe home or the school. 

The teacher 1s not, for an instant, to be tied down 
to the order in which the points are introduced. No 
two persons would carry on such a dialogue in the 
same form. He may begin with the final thought, tf 
he chooses, and work backward. . The one essential 
iS, however, that he should have a thorough perspec- 
tive of the whole lesson, and know just what chief 
thought he wishes to bring out, so that as far as pos- 
sible, this shall form the core of his discussion for the 
day. It should always be in. his mind,'although the 
pupils may not be aware of it. 

At the end of the “Dialogue” will usually be found 
a list of “The Points of the Lesson.’ These are in- 
tended rather as helps to the teacher, although they 
might at discretion be used at times for a summary to — 
the pupils at the close of the discussion. They do not, 
by any means, cover all the thoughts worked out in 
“The Dialogue.” They are rather as a suggestion for 
persons of less experience in educational work, giving 
in this way some hints as to the thoughts which are to 
be emphasized. A good teacher will, of course, work 
out his own scheme, and make such a list for himself, 
with the additional points which will surely occur to 
him after reading over the “Dialogue.” . 

It will be seen at once that the discussions may cover 
only a very small portion of what might be brought out 
concerning each one of these habits. Each chapter 
could easily be elaborated into a volume. At times 
the “Dialogue” 1s only a feeble introduction to a field 
which could be extended indefimtely by the teacher. 
He may, therefore, prefer to continue for several ses- 
sions dealing with some one of these habits; or, on the 
other hand, the points of view which occur to him may 
seem of much more significance than those which are 
worked out here in the “Dialogue.” If, however, the 
sessions of the class are held only once a week, it were 
better to have a new form of the subject for the pupils 
each tume, even if the topic continues practically the 
same in the mind of the teacher. We must be on the 
lookout all the while not to tire the young people by 


holding on too long to one theme. 


At the beginning of each chapter will be found a col- 
lection of “Proverbs or Verses.’ These are massed 
together at this point merely for the sake of conveni- 
ence. They form one other class of material to be 
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used in a great variety of ways, at the discretion of 
the teacher. In the “Dialogue” we have occasionally 
introduced one of these, merely as tlustrating one 
method by which they can be made available. Ait one 
time the teacher might begin by reading aloud the 
whole collection at once to the pupils, then asking the 
young people to guess from this what is going to be the 
subject for discussion, Another method would be to 
have these selections writien out on slips of paper and 
distributed in the class, letting each member read one 
of them aloud and asking him to explain it. Or, 
again, this special material could be reserved until the 
end of the discussion, and then read over aloud as a 
climax, without comment, to close the session unth. 
More usually, however, they will serve the purpose of 
bringing out special points in the lesson, where the 
teacher can take one of them and apply it in the form 
of a discussion. It will be readily seen how the leader 
of the class can help himself out continually in this 
way whenever he finds difhculiy over the abstractions 
of the “Dialogue.” A whole session could be given 
over, for instance, merely to talking about such Prov- 
erbs and what they mean. The list can easily be en- 
larged. Some of them might well be committed to 
memory. 

There is usually attached to each chapter a short 
poem, which is intended to add a little sentument to the 
lesson. This, too, could be introduced by the teacher 
in a variety of ways, as with the collection of “Prov- 
erbs.” It might form the subject for discussion in the 
course of the “Dialogue,” or be read aloud by one of 
the members of the class at the beginning or the end 
of the session. On the whole it would be better, how- 
ever, if this poem were used mainly for recitation pur- 
poses, within the class or before the entire school; but 
it should be recited by individuals singly, and never in 
concert. Even if the literary merit of these selections 
is not always of the highest, it may be still worth 
while to fix certain points in the memory by means of 
such rhymes. 

In connection with certain of the discussions will 
be found also a list of “Duties.” Where these are in- 
troduced, they should be treated as of the greatest wm- 
portance. Jt 1s intended that they should be written 
out or printed on slips of paper and committed to mem- 
ory by each of the pupils. This should be treated as 
the most Serious part of the lesson. A certain element 
of solemmty should be attached to the word: “Duty.” 
It should be used only on special occasions, and then 
with reverence. 

It is vitally essential, especially in connection with 
the discussions on “The Habits,’ that the teacher 
should make an extensive collection of short stories or 
anecdotes. We have introduced material of this. kind 
only to a linited extent, partly for the reason that it 
would require too much space, and also because of the 
fact that personal preferences may vary in this direc- 
tion. But unthout this 1t would rarely be possible to 
carry on Such a discussion with success. The mind 
of the young child 1s, of course, concrete. We must 
accept this fact, and deal accordingly. At times the 
. lesson could be opened by means of a story or anec- 
dote, or on the other hand, a special point may be 
clinched by this means. Where these lessons are used, 
there should be a gradual accumulation of such mate- 
rial from which the teacher may select, so that he can 
have variety. 7 

But on the other hand, the teacher is especially 
warned to exercise caution in the way this illustrative 
material 1s used. It may, on the one hand, help the 
discussion to success, or on the other hand, it may 
practically overthrow the entire effect desired. If one 
ts not on the lookout, the whole session may be con- 
sumed in telling stories or anecdotes. The temptation 
in this direction will be great, because it will be found 
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much easier by this means to hold the interest of the 
members of the class. It is the point of the story and 
not the story itself we are to consider, m a scheme of 
ethical instruction. We are to remember that our 
readings, our facts, our anecdotes or stories are mainly 
brought in for the purpose of working a certain im- 
pression on the mind or heart. After ths purpose 
has been accomplished, the illustrative material can be 
lost sight of. 

At the close of each chapter will usually be found 
a paragraph with “Further Suggestions to the Teach- 
er.” These are simply additional hints showing at 
times how the discussion might be carried on further, 
or mentioning points that have not been already intro- 
duced. By ths means also, the author has occasional- 
ly specified anecdotes or biographies which would be 
of service in connection with the subject of the chapter. 
Hence these closmg suggestions may be of consider- 
able wmportance, and should be read with some care. 
At the same time, tt 1s to be assumed that every good 
teacher will be expanding these “further suggestions” 
and working out a whole new chapter for himself in 
addition to the one presented in these outlines. 

It 1s to be understood that.in using these lessons a 
great deal depends on the age of the pupils. They 
might be of service for young people all the way from 
mne to sixteen years. But in each case, tt will be 
necessary to adapt them by expanding or omitting, re- 
wording or illustrating, according to the experience or 
home surroundings of the pupils. So far as these 
notes are concerned, the author has had, in view young 
people of about ten years of age. The same point 
also applies with regard to the personal characteristics, 
circumstances or temperament of the young people 
constituting the members of a class. We should pur- 
sue one method for pupils who are thoughtful and 
serious, and a radically contrary method according as 
they may have had little hone training, and are accus- 
tomed chiefly to the life of the streets. 

If we are working with aclass of young people who 
have had little home education, then we should adjust 
our discussions so as to make only a few points, and to 
bear down on these with heavy underscoring. Fine 
shadings or careful distinctions in ethics are only 
serviceable where we are dealing with thoughtful 
young people. If these are introduced to the other 
type, they may work the very opposite effect from what 
we intend or desire. It 1s useless and perhaps worse, 
to undertake to make points which the young people, 
owing to the circumstances of theirlife,will never apply, 
and perhaps cannot even.appreciate.. For a certain 
class of pupils, therefore, we should aim to bring out 
the teachings m very bold outlines, and with very deci- 
sive applications. On the whole, the notes in the les- 
sons here have been worked out more especially for a 
thoughtful, serious class of young people; but they 
can readily be varied and adapted to any conditions if 
the teacher will use proper discretion. 

It 1s to be borne in mind that a great deal must de- 
pend at the start in having the class members inter- 
ested in the discussions. For this reason, the success 
of the teacher will often be determined according to 
the way he opens the lesson, or to the points he under- 
takes to develop first. It is very much lke playing at 
a game, where one has the first move, the whole result 
may depend on the opening play. How to introduce 
the discussion, therefore, will be an important prob- 


lem to any teacher who is dealing with the subject of 


ethics or religion. It will vary according to has knolw- 
edge-of the members of the class, what they are think- 
ing about, in what way their minds are called most 


quickly into ‘activity, or what leads them soonest into 


conversation or discussion. 
study variety. | | 
It 1s very important that in such a course of instruc- 


The main point here 1s to 
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tion the teacher. should always have a small black- 
hoard at hand. Where there is a leading point which 
can be put down in a few words, these words should 
be written out to stand before the eyes of the pupils. 
It is a valuable method of emphasis. The class mem- 
pers themselves could do the writing. Furthermore, 
it is often of significance to give young people single 
catch words or phrases, which may act like pegs on 
cuhich the discussion may hang, and so help to fix the 
thought in their minds for the future. 

The teacher is warned, tf possible, not to take these 
notes as a text book into the class with him. The 
pupils should not have the feeling that what ts being 
given has come out of a book, or is material which has 
heen worked out by rote. The class members should 
enter into the discussion as a conversation. The 
points should come up as of themselves, suggested 
by the talk going on. All the while the teacher should 
be aiming to draw what he has to impress upon the 
children, from their observations or experience. The 
most that he should have with him would be a few 
notes for his own guidance, on a single slip of paper, 
and it were better 1f even this were left behind. 

It is to be kept carefully in mind by the parent or 
the teacher that in ethical or religious instruction the 
method or purpose ts different from what it would be 
in teaching reading, writing or arithmetic. Our am 1s 
rather to influence the moods and temperament, the 
feelings or character of the young people, and not to 
cive them instruction in facts. We have not failed tm our 
purpose if they forget much of what has, been told to 
them, provided we have left a certain impression on 
their minds. We desire to give a certain direction to 
their sentiments rather than to instil a series of ab- 
stract principles. In this line of work, memory 1s not 
nearly as important as it might be in other departments 
of instruction. The pupils may forget the points we 
have made, and yet retain a certain impression from 
it all has an influence lasting to the end of ther lives. 
The ultimate effect, for the most part, can only show 
itself in future years; it may not be visible or obvious 
to the teacher at the time. 

It will be apparent that in this whole scheme of 1n- 
struction, we have sought to be strictly undenomina- 
tional on the religious side. It has been the effort of 
the author to arrange the discussions so that they 
could be used. in a grammar school, where doctrinal 
teachings are excluded, or in the Sunday School where 
they would be introduced as a matter of course. The 
plan has been to arrange the material so that the points 
of religious doctrine could simply be added on wher- 
ever desvred, or omitted, according to the system or 
method of the school where this course of instruction 
might be employed. 

The teacher who is giving lessons strictly in ethics, 
however, should be cautious about being too dog- 
matic. If we argue with the members of the class too 
far, where they disagree with us, we may only lead 
them to be all the more positive in their opinions. It 
would almost seem as if in ethics or religion, young 
people like to be contrary. We may often allow them 
to oppose us on minor points, with the hope of fixing 
rigidly on their minds the one or two leading princi- 
ples, which strike us as of the most tmportance. Our 
method 1s not to be that of casuistry; we are not to let 
the young people feel that we are scheming to convince 
them in spite of themselves. We are simply trying, as 
far as possible, to have them see with their own eyes 
thetruthsof thelessons in ethics, which have been found 
out from thousands of years of experience on the part 
of the human race. At the same time there are occa- 
sions when the adult should be very positive with 
regard to his own convictions, even where the class 
members will not agree with him. This especially ap- 
plies on points where the young people could not have 
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had sufficient experience to form a judgment of their 
own. But even here the most that we may be able to 


do would be to say earnestly and solemnly, “I think in 
this way,” and there let the matter rest. 


There is a further danger to be considered in the 


fact that young people by this method of discussion 
may be encouraged to watch and judge other people 
rather than themselves. It is a point that must cer- 


tainly always be kept in mind by the teacher. At the 
same time we may not overlook the fact that this is the 
usual method by which conscience develops. The 
first judgments are liable to be with regard to others. 
The art of the teacher must be to recognize this fact, 
and then after the young people pass judgment on 
others, to encourage them to turn their eyes mward 
and to measure themselves by the same ideal stand- 
ards. 

In a practical way, the teacher is advised to be cau- 
tious when using this method of ethical instruction 
lest he employ certain words too much and, make them 
tiresome to the young people. There are terms which 
should be introduced only seldom so that they may 
have an exceptional significance on the minds of the 
young. On the other hand the adult may simply ir- 
ritate the mind of the pupil by a repeated use of the 
same term. Ths would especially apply in the series 
of lessons before us, to the word “Habit.” The 
teacher will, therefore, be driven to find substitutes for 
it, although he must use it a great deal in all the dis- 
CUSSLONS. 

It may seem to many persons, in this special series 
of lessons, as if we had been somewhat limited in our 
choice of subjects. No two persons would probably 
choose the same list of habits for treatment. But it is 
to be remembered that these lessons form. only an 
introduction. We assume that any teacher who has 
undertaken to follow out the method oulined in these 
chapters, and made a success of it, would easily be able 
to go on and work out future dialogues for himself, 
to any extent he might desire. But also, we must not 
overlook the fact that there 1s ahead of us, after this 
first subject of “The Habits” has been dealt with, other 
important realms we may like to enter—the Home 
and the Family, Citizenship and the Duties of a Citi- 
zen, One’s self and the Duties pertaining to One’s Self, 
Man and His Relations to Mankind. Ethical instruc- 
tion 1s not for children only, but for young and old 
alike. It covers the whole range of experience from 
birth to death. | 


A Country that Has No Strikes. 


“New Zealand has done the most daring things ever 
attempted by any modern government. The New Zea- 
landers claim that New Zealand is a country without 
strikes. Laborers and employers have their disputes 
there as elsewhere, but the one cannot quit work, or 
the other lock out workmen, pending a settlement of 
the dispute in courts. It is also a country without 
paupers or poor-houses, for injured workmen are cared 
for by their employers. The aged workman is pen- 
sioned by the Government as a soldier of industry worn 
out in the ranks. The Government owns not only the 
postal system, but the express service, the telegraph 
lines and the railroads. Recently it has purchased a 
coal mine to supply its locomotives with fuel, and it 
intends to compete with private mines in the sale of coal 
to the public far enough to keep the price of coal down 
to a reasonable figure.”——The Church Review. 
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THE FIELD. 


“The World is my Country; to do good ts my Religion.” 


Justice. 


I dream of justice that the ages bring, 
The sweet correction centuries know; 
I hear the poets’ tales of sorrow sing, 
And think e’en wrong at last doth beauty show! 


Despising death and shame and pain and loss, 
We see thereby how men may do and dare, 
And in the end the crown of blessing wear, 

Although ’twas won in carrying a cross! 


’Tis something thus. to know of human might, 
And learn of spirit force surpassing all; 
In us is kingdom of insistent right, 
And nature makes to man heroic calt. 


"Tis ours to heed encouragement of time, 
Nor any task as light or trivial deem; 
Then prose becomes the poet’s noble rhyme, 
seem. WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
And our rough world more like heaven doth 


The Congress of Religion Directors’ Meeting. 


A regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the Congress 
of Religion was held at the Palmer House on Monday, October 
13, at 2 p. m., at which these were present: The president, 
H. W. Thomas, R. A. White, Joseph Stolz, Granville R. Pike, 
Dr. Paul Carus, and the secretary. 

The treasurer’s exhibit. since June 1, offered in outline and 
printed in full below, is as follows: 


THE CONGRESS OF RELIGION—FINANCIAL EXHIBIT, 
June 1, 1902, to October 14, 1902. 
RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand, June 1, 1902..........4.... $ 57.83 
Special Subscriptions— 

John C. Haynes, Boston, Mass.............. $100.00 

“Illinois Granger” | 

First Unitarian Congregational Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn. | 

H. J. Hartwell, Dixon, Ill 

Miss Wynne Lackersteen, Hartford, Wis..... 

Miss Marv Lackersteen, Chicago 

A. G. Becker, Chicago 

Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood, N. Y 

Edward W. Emerson, Boston, Mass 

George L. Thompson, Springfield, Vt 

Ralph Davidson, J.aporte, Ind 

Mrs. Marion H. Perkins, Chicago 

Geo. S. Shaw, Ashby, Mass 

Rev. J. H. Crooker, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Rev. H. F. Bond, West Newton, Mass 1.00 

Rev. S. Hecht, D. D., Los Angeles, Cal 1.00 $310.00 


October 16, 1902. 


Brought forward . 
Annual Subscriptions— 
W. L. Sheldon, St. Louis, Mo 
M. 8. Jaffe, Sacramento, Cal | 
Dr. Bernard M. Kaplan, Sacramento, Cal.... 
A. Slimmer, Waverly, Iowa 
Mrs. Herbert Turner, Altoona, Pa.......... 
C. F. Taylor, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa 
Dr. Henry Berkowitz, Philadelphia, Pa 
S. C. Mason, Chicago 
Miss Anne F. Miller, Geneva, N. Y 
Anthony Sawyer, Princeton, Ill 
Mrs. C. A. Beck, Chicago 
Miss Fanny Torrey Sturgis, Boston, Mass.... 
Geo. 8S. Fobes, National Soldiers’ Home, Va... 
Geo. H. Shibley, Washington, D. C 
A. Bonnheim, Sacramento, Cal 
Mrs. Edith Lord Blayney, Riverside, Ill..... 
Mrs. Mary Carswell, Dixon, Wis 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Boston, Mass........ 
Mrs. Dennis Murphy, Jeffersonville, Ind 
Miss Juniata Stafford, Appleton, Wis....... 
W. 8S. Pearce, Waukegan, III 
Lena L. Wood, Monmouth, II] 
H. Weinstock, Sacramento, Cal 
James Harris, Janesville, Wis 
Mrs. J. W. Greenleaf, Hillside, Wis 
Chas. Haas, Chicago 
tev. John Faville, Peoria, II] 
C. H. Williams, Jr., Fennimore, Wis 
Henry L. Frank, Chicago 
Mrs. Henry L. Frank, Chicago 
Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, Kalamazoo.... 
Edward A. Filene, Boston, Mass 
S. W. Lamson, Chicago 
Miss Mary McArthur, Chicago 
Miss Mary M. Leppo, Chicago 
A. S. Ruhl, Rockford, Ill 
Adolph Nathan, Chicago 
Messrs. Hart, Schaffner and Marx, Chicago.. 
Mrs. Mary A. Emsley, Mason City, Iowa 
Julius Rosenwald, Chicago. 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Berkeley, Cal 
David Starr Jordan, Leland Stanford, Cal... 
Edwin 8S. Brown, Chicago 
Rev. Joseph Stolz, Chicago 
Thomas Kilpatrick, Omaha, Neb 
Thos. D. Howard, Springfield, Mass 
Miss Annie B. Ford, New Harmony, Ind ' 
Mrs. A. L. Kelly, Chicago . 240.00 
Sale Congress Report 47 
$608.30 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Printing Buffalo Report (Last payment).... 
Clerk’s Salary from January 1 to June 30.. 
Postage 

Printing and stationery 

Balance on hand 


$608.30 
Arrearages on Clerk’s Salary for July, Au- 
gust, September 


The secretary further reported invitations to hold local 
congresses at Louisville, Ky., Birmingham, Ala., and Oak 
Park, Ill., and a national meeting at the Leland Stanford 
University, California. 

The preety spoke of the desirability of more local meet- 
ings in and néar the Chicago center, after which R. A. White 
moved that a series of Sunday evening meetings be held in 
six or more churches in Chicago and vicinity. The motion 
was unanimously carried. ‘The first meeting was fixed for 
November 9 at the Stewart Avenue Universalist Church. 
The secretary was instructed to complete the arrangements 
for other meetings at All Souls Church, Unity Church, Oak 
Park, Isaiah. Temple and such other churches as may be 
willing to welcome the congress. 

It was moved and carried that the secretary be instructed 
to perfect the arrangement for a congress on the Pacific coast 
and to arrange, if possible, for a meeting of the directors 


to confer with the Rev. Heber Newton as he passes through 


Chicago on the way to his new field of labor at the Leland 
Stanford University. 

After some preliminary discussion of the annual joint 
Thanksgiving service the meeting adjourned subject to the 
call of the secretary. | 

JENKIN Lioyp JoNEs, Secretary. 


DHARMAPALA IN AMERICA. — 
The Anagarika H. Dharmapala, delegated representative of 


- Buddhist Asia to the World’s Parliament of Religions, held at 


Chicago in 1893, is again in America on his third trip aro 


October 16, 1902. 


the world. He is open for engagements to speak on the 
following subjects: 
The Religions of Japan, Ceylon, Burma, China and India. 
' The Causes of India’s Degenerate Condition. 
"The Lives of Buddha and Christ Compared. 
' Differences Between Buddhism and Brahmanism. 

' Differences Between Buddhism and Christianity. 

' Differences Between Buddhism and Mohammedanism. 

- Differences Between Buddhism and Theosophy. 

_ Buddhism and Mahatmas. | 

9, Buddhism and Western Science. — 

10. The Liquor and Opium Traffic in India, Ceylon, China 
and Burma, by the British Government. 

11. The Life of Asoka, the Greatest of Emperors. 

12. Bhavana Yoga According to Buddhism. 

Several of these lectures will be illustrated by stereopticon 
views and graphophone. ; 

The Anagarika will not receive compensation for his _lec- 
tures, but contributions will be accepted by the American 
Maha-Bodhi Society, to be used for the relief of the starving 
and neglected children of India, by giving them education and 
teaching them industries. 

All communications should be addressed to the correspond- 
ing secretary of the society. Respectfully yours, 

. J. H. GRAIRO. 

Open Court Publishing Co., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WISCONSIN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

The twenty-sixth annual session of the Wisconsin conference 
of Unitarian churches was held at Kenosha October 7 and 8. 
At the first session Rev. Florence Buck said some graceful 
words of welcome. Rev. Charles KE. St. John, of Boston, 
preached the sermon. Wednesday morning was occupied with 
discussions on “How to Reach People Outside the Church” 
and “How to Preach Effectually.” Messrs. Hawley, Hodgins, 
St. John, Gilmore and Grier and Miss Buck spoke. Wednes- 
day afternoon two valuable papers were read on “The Contribu- 
tion of the Modern Poets to Ethics” and “Emerson’s Message 
in Poetry”—the first by Mr. Hodgins, of Milwaukee; the other 
by Rev. Marian Murdoek, of Kenosha. Wednesday evening the 
church was well filled to hear Mr. Hawley on “The Mission of 
the Liberal Church in the Life of the Central West.” He was 
followed by Judge C. V. Bardeen, of the State Supreme Court, 
on the “Legal Aspect of Marriage and Divorce.” At the busi- 
ness session reports were given of the work being done at Mil- 
waukee, Madison, Arcadia, Menomonie and other places. Mr. 
W. H. Parker, a student, has done excellent work at Arcadia. 
and Merrillan during the summer. Especially pleasing was 
the report from Kenosha. Miss Buck has done a noble work 
there and has endeared herself to all right thinking people in 
the town. She has been re-elected at an increase of salary. 

The following resolutions were passed: : 

Resolved, That the conference expresses its regard for the 
high character and manly worth of its late president, Dean 
John Butler Johnson. He illustrated what is best in our lib- 
eral Christianity. Intelligent, active, public spirited, unselfish, 
clean, devout. 

Resolved, That we as representatives of the Unitarian 
church of Wisconsin, and as individuals, are deeply con- 
cerned in the present strife between the coal miners and op- 
erators in Pennsylvania. We sympathize with the working- 
men in their desire to share more largely in the wealth they 
help to produce. But we are also aware that the operators 
have a just complaint against the union for its unlawful in- 
terference with nonunion workers. Conciliation having failed, 
we urge the need of arbitration; and we believe that arbitra- 
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tion best which does not wait for coercion from without, but 
is the voluntary act of the interested parties.” 

The presence of Rev. A. C. Grier, Universalist, of Racine, 
was noted with pleasure. His unofficial invitation for the 
conference to meet with the Universalists next June received 
hearty approval and was left with the executive committee. 
The following officers were chosen: President, Prof. D. B. 
Frankenberger, of Madison; first vice president, Hon. ‘L. G. 
Simmons, Kenosha; second vice president, Mrs. Wingate, Mil- 
waukee; treasurer, Edw. C. Mason; secretary, F. A. Gilmore, 
Madison. 


F. A. GILMorE, Secretary of the Conference. 


MUSIC BARGAINS 


We Sell Anything In Music at Wholesale Prices 
17 CENTS. 6 FOR $1.00. 17 CENTS. 


Sacred Songs. Oh Shining Light. . Those Palms. 


Calvary. * The Great White Throne. 


The Unseen Land—greatest sacred song published. * The Star of the East. 
A Dream of Paradise. * The Garden of Eden. * The Heavenly Dream. 


Sabbath Echoes - book of 25 greatest Sacred songs—6o0 cents, 


- Popular Successes. 


Hello Central Give me Heaven. * Aint dat a Shame. * Ben Hur Waltzes. 
Pickaninnies Christening—Greatest Two-step written, 
Absence Makes Heart Grow Fonder. * Always. * Because. * After All. 
Roses and Thorns—Lorraine’s best waltzes. 

Creole Belles song or two-step. * The Fatal Rose of Red. * Down One Flight. 
New Mown Hay—new intermezzo, daintiest yet. 

I'll be with you when Roses Bloom Again. * Cupids Garden. * Day by Day. 
Frocks and Frills—a catchy two-step—A New York Hit. 

In a Cozy Corner. * Stay in your own back yard. * 
Manola—Sweetest song in years, 


For Old Times Sake. * My Old New Hampshire Home. * 
| my heart. 


Padishah—Lorraine’s Persian March, better than Salome. 
Where the Sweet Magnolias Bloom. * The Tie that Binds. * Pretty Mollie Shannon. 
Nora, My Sweetest Girl, A song everybody wants. 

My Whip-poor-will. * My Lady Hottentot. * 

you Louise. 
Sunbeam Sue—The best darkey serenade in print, 
All of Kerry Mills Marches. * All of E. T. Paull’s Marches. * Asleep in tne deep. 
Hot Potato—a ‘‘warm one’’ ia the two-step line, 
Tale of a Kangaroo song or two-step. * Zenda Waltzes. * The North Star, Reverie 
April Smiles Waltzes - the sensation of Paris—Great, 
Blaze Away two-step. * Smoky Mokes March. ° Hunky Dory. 
Bicth of Love Waltzes—Newest New York Craze, 
The Shadows of the Pines. * Bashful Betsy Brown. -— sSOWeait. 
Foxy Grandpa two-step—As great as the play, 
Go way back and sit down. * My Sambo. * When I think of you. 
I cannot love you more—a beautiful ballad, 


When You Were. Sweet Sixteen. * Violets by Roma. * 
in cornfield. 


I Forgive You—another great song—You want it. 
She Rests by the Suwanee River. * Side by Side. * Good by Dolly Gray. 
Polly Pry—a dainty up-to-date Song. 

Sunbeams and Shadows—intermezzo. . Jennie Lee. * Hearts and Flowers. 
If you love your baby make Goo-goo eyes—great comic song. 
Tickled to Death. ws Bird in a Gilded Cage. * My Rosary. 

The one that loved you then loves you more—ballad, 

When the Harvest Days are over. * On a Sunday Afternoon. * Ona Saturday Night. 


Following SPECIAL OFFER does NOT include above Music. 
Ping Pong Free, Send us your name and address; we will send 


you fifteen pieces regular fifty cent sheet music. 
Sell the music at ten cents per copy. return us the $1,50 realized and we will 
send you a complete set of GENUINE PARKER BRUS., Ping Pong worth $1.50, 


Free. No money required. Send 5 cents for largest Catalogue of music 
bargains published. 


UNIVERSAL MUSIC LIBRARY. Dept. 22. 


1178 BROADWAY, - = - NEW YORK, 


Mosquito’s Parade. 


Song that reached 


I’ve a longing in my heart for 


Way down yonder 


| 00D BOOKS TO READ. 


King’s Theology and the Social Consciousness, net $1.25. 


IATAR AGUA GAAAAIAG READ. 


Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian Religion, net 
$3.50. | 
James’ Varieties of Religious Experience, net $3.20. 


Gibbon’s Those Black Diamond Men, A Tale of the An- 
thrax Valley, $1.50, quarto $1.12, postage 13¢. 

Booth Tarkington’s The Two Van Revels, $1.50, quarto 
$1.12, postage I3C. 

Gilbert Parker’s Donovan Pasha, $1.50, quarto $1.12, 
postage I3Cc. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


175 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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| Vacation Rates 


FROM CHICAGO 
CALIFORNIA 
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California 
Oregon and Washington points 
from Chicago daily during Septem- 
ber and October. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Three 
fast trains daily to San Francisco 
and two to Portland. Pullman 
standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
observation and dining cars, free 
reclining chair cars, through with- 
out change. 

Round-trip tickets at low rates on speci- 
fied dates during August, September and 


October to Pacific Coast and the west. Call 
on any ticket agent or write to representa- 


tiv 
~ ‘The North-Western Line 


for full particulars. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
OHIOAGO 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
aND CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


rE a 


To California 
Through Colorado 


A comfortable, interesting and 
inexpensive way of going to 
the Pacific Coast is to join a 
Burlington Route Personally 
Conducted Party. One leaves 
Chicago and St. Louis every 
week for Los Angeles, over the 
route outlined above, by way 
of Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Salt Lake City. All the 
magnificent Colorado mountain 
scenery is passed by daylight. 


We reserve sleeping-car berths, and will be 
lad to send youillustrated books about 
olorado and California (6 cents each) 

and folders with maps, time tables and a 

description of the journey, without cost. 

Kindly write for particulars. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’l Pass’r Agent C. B. & 
Q. R. R. Chicago, Il. 


| THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER 


IF YOU WISH TG 
HAVE A NICE HALF: 
TONE ENGRAVING, 
4x3 INCHES, OF THE 
ABOVE PICTURE, 
SEND FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS TO 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
ALTON RAILWAY, OHIOAGO, ILL. 


Meadville 
Theological 
School 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


Founded, 1844. . 
New Endowments. 
No Doctrinal Tests. 
Modern Program. 


| Ample Equipment. 


Thorough Training for College 
Graduates. Special provision for 
others. | 
Send for Catalogue to 
President G. L. Cary 
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AND 
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4 Trains daily 
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$50 
$50 
$35 
$25 


AND RETURN 


PORTLAND 


Tacoma, Seattle 
AND RETURN 


SALT LAKE 


AND RETURN 


COLORADO 


AND RETURN 


ST. PAUL or 

MINNEAPOLIS 
- AND RETURN 

Duluth, Superior or 


$16 
°20 West senert' 


ON SPECIFIED DATES 


Excursion rates every day to all of the resorts in the 
West and Northwest. 

Very low rates to nearby resorts for tickets sold 
Friday and Saturday of each week, good to return 


until the following Monday via the 


NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


For descriptive pamphlets and full information call upon 
or address nearest agency ofthe North-Western Line. 


TICKET OFFICES: 
er2 Clark Street and Wells Street Station 
CHICAGO 


a 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
beautifies 


and the hair. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


SHORT LINE 


=LECTRIC -LIGHTED TRAINS 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
*icket Office, 95 Adams Street. 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


RAILWAY. 
ELectric LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN 
ChicagQ, 
Des Moines, 
Sioux City, 
Omaha, 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, 


EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK 


City Ticket Office: 95 Adams Street. 

Union Passenger Station | 

Madison, Adams and Canal Streets 
Chicago. 


